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ABSTRACT 

The role of the community college today and new 
programs that it offers are discussed. In its role as a 
comprehensive* multifaceted institution, the community college not 
only provides academic education but also attempts to be a **people*s 
college" by providing many services to a wide variety of people, a 
"servant of the community,** and a "center for occupational 
education," Nev programs that are being offered by the community 
colleges are those for the aged, the preschool population, military 
personnel, prison inmates, the prevention of dEug abuse, rural areas, 
and the physically handicapped, A lengthy bibliography is provided, 
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FOREWORD 



One of the most dffficult chaJlenges continually facing community college 
district boards of trustees and administrators Is the task of "selling" the com- 
munity college concept to the public it serves. Ms. Frankel most aptly points 
out fiat today s community college is different from its predecessor However, 
it is continuing the job that it was drgsigned to do — namely* responding to 
changing community needs in a constantly changing society. While succeed- 
ing in its task, it compounds the public relations job of college officials. It 
seems as though the college wili not stand still long enough to adequately 
describe it. An apt description today may well not fit its role tomorrow. 

While lower division courses that parallel those being offered at four-year 
colleges and universities have now been generally accepted* it is the area of 
community service programs that raises the most questions. How far should the 
community college reach as the servant of the community before it either over- 
extends or loses sight of its basic educational mission? How far should it go in 
providing what essentially might be labeled "welfare services?" 

Ms^ Frankers publication will help us to understand. More importantly* it 
provides us with not only an understanding of what community colleges have 
been, but brings us up-to-date on what they are. Her efforts will help to sell 
the community college concept to the public it serves — a most valuable tool 
for trustees and college presidents. 

William H^ Meardy, Executive Director 
Association of Community College Tmstees 
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PREFACE 

The contemporary community college is quite different from its predeces- 
sors. From a two-year institution designed expressly for the purpose of pro- 
viding vocational and tower division academic education^ it has become a do 
everything college, which, as the term implies, is attempting to offer a wide 
spectrum of programs to just about every imaginable group from prison in- 
mates to senior citizens. This paper documents the new do everything role of 
the community college. It traces the changing identity of the community col- 
lege, contrasting the intentions of its founders with the interests of present 
day educators and points up examples of the varied programs that commun- 
ity colleges are beginning to offer to attract such groups as servicemen, drug 
abusers, the handicapped and students living in rural areas. 

The information used in this paper was collected from a number of pub- 
lished and unpublished sources as well as through personal contacts. I wish 
to acknowledge John Lombardi whose knowledge and insights were of great 
assistance in the research and writing of this paper. 

Joanne Frankel, Staff Writer 
ERIC Clear inghou^^e for Junior Colleges 
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THE DO EVERYTHING COLLEGE 



Joanne Frankel 



The Many Roles of the Community College; An Overview 

Americans who have traditionally placed great faith in education, have 
assigned to it increasingly wide responsibilities. From their original purpose of 
providing basic literacy and enculturatlon, for example, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have gradually widened their scope so that today — with day 
care, breakfast, tunchr health, psychological and recreational programs — 
they are acting as surrogate parents, involved with more and more of the 
life space of students. A similar proliferation of function has taken place at 
the junior college level Indeed, as DeHart (1973) maintained: *'We now do 
more for mora people and for more parts of society and for society as a whole 
than ever before." Yet, there are potential dangers in this development — com- 
plexity, greater size, bureaucracy, divided attention and uncertain loyalties. And 
in fact. DeHart continued. 3uch broadening of functions ''may also lead to con- 
tradictions in purposes* to inefficiencies in operation, and to inconsistencies 
among activities. One rule seems obvious: a campus should establish clear 
and compatible purposes, perform only the necessary functions to achieve 
these purposes, and should not overextend itself" (p. 2). 

In some instances, this rule seems to have been broken; critics have con- 
tended that the community college has overextended itself by increasing its 
purposes. From an institution designed for the clear purpose of academic and 
semiprofessional colJegiate education. It is rapidly changing into what has 
been called the do everything college {Peratta Coitege:^ Bulletin, 1973), a 
multifaceted institution of indeterminant orientation. 

Historical Perspective 

The original character of the junior college is reflected in the philosophy of 
its founders. Early advocates were influenced by the European educational 
system which aigued that students should not enter the university without 
preparatory training to meet its rigorous demands. Lower division or prepara- 
tory schools were proposed for that purpose. This philosophy is evident in a 
statement issued in 1905 by an early president of the University of Illinois: 

My own idea is that the university ought not to be engaged in secondary 
work at alL and by secondary work I mean work which is necessary as a 
preliminary preparation for the pursuit of special professionals that is» 
scientific study. Consecfuently, our secondary schools^ our high schools^ 
and our colleges will be expected to take more and more of the work 
which is done in ihe lower classes ... of the university . . . until we sh^ll 
have reached a point where every student coming into the university wiil 
have a suitable preliminary training to enable him to take up . . . univer- 
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sity studies in a university spirit and by university methods (BOgue^ 
1950. p 10). 

Simiiar sentiments were voiced by other early educators^ including Tappan, 
president of the University of Michigan; Lange, pre lessor at the University of 
California; and Folwell, president of the University of Minnesota In 1900, 
Harper, the 'lather of the junior college/' spoke to the National Eduration 
Association, urging that weak four-year colleges give up their last two years 
and concentrate instead on providing two years of realty effective work Har- 
per explained his use of the term ' junior college" as foliows. "I use the name 
^junior college" for lack of a better term, to cover the work of the freshman 
and sophomore years" (Eetls. 1941. p. 2). He felt that it was not until the end 
of the sophomore year that university methods of instruction could be em- 
ployed to advantage. 

Early educators were strongly convinced that there should be a differentia* 
lion between the lower and upper division of college work. They fett that a 
new institution should be developed to assume the academic preparatory func- 
tion and. in addition, to r.TOvlde terminal academic education for students who 
would never undertake upper division university work. Accordinglyi junior col- 
leges were established to fulfill thi:Uimited goal, a very few growing from univer- 
sities, some from four-year colleges, some from secondary schools and some 
as newly created entities. 

Gradually in the 1920's and 1930'Si the junior college mission was 
extended to include semiprofessional as well as lower division work. Tfie 
philosophy of semiprofessional education was explained in 1941 by Snyder, 
an influential president of Los Angeles City College: *The non profession ally 
minded high school graduates do not need four years lo adjust themselves 
to the social and economic conditions with which they will come in contact. 
An institution is needed which will prepare broadly young men and women to 
appreciate our intellectual heritage and to adjust themselves successfully to 
specific employments — an institution thai will give them both vision and 
skiir (Eells. 1&41. p. 259). 

According to Snyder, business and technical colleges were not filling this 
need because the courses they offered were too narrow; they were giving 
skill, but not vision. Snyder's statement contains a germ of an idea that was 
to become important for later junior college growth: If someone else canH 
do it (in this case, technical schools), public education (junior colleges) must 
take over. 

Writing in 1939. the Committee on Vocational Education of the American 
Association of Junior Cdlegesi defined what was meant by semiprofessionaf 
as opposed to vocational education: 

The term 'semiprofessional" has distinct junior college implications. Writ- 
ers on the junior college mo^^ement have defined the professions as 
fields requiring at least a 5;5ur*year college or university course and the 
trades and clerical occupat'ons as fields [fori which a high school train- 
ing or its equivalent Is sufficient. They then have defined a middle level 
group of occupations for which . . . approximately two years of education 



beyond high school are necessary and sufficient. To these the appropri- 
ate, if somewhat awkward term, ^semrprofessions* has been assigned . . . 
(This term! is thus unique to what commonly is accepted as the junior 
college field. It distinguishes clearly between the full professional level and 
the trade school level — between the lawyer* doctor* engineer and minis- 
ten on the one hand* and the butcher, the baker and themechanic on the 
other (Eells. 1941. pp. 6-7). 

By the beginning of the 1940s, the 475 public and private junior colleges 
that had been established throughout the United States were collegiate insti- 
tutions whose basic aims were twofold: lower division academic and semi- 
professtonal education (viston and skill) for students who would not go to a 
foU7-year college or university* and lower division transfer education for those 
who would. Even at this stage, however, references to peripheral functions 
appeared. Eells opened the door to the broadening of purpose as he men- 
tioned the guidance function, in which the school began to act in foco pa- 
rents. *The university is for mature men and women, not for immature boys and 
girls. The junior college is chiefly concerned with the student as a developing 
individual ..." (1931. p. 207). Guidance is the function of* taking scientific in- 
terest in the . . ^ personal welfare of the student * * (1941* p. 4). 

The custodial functton was emphasized Ijiy Mason (1941)* Director of Publi- 
:^ations for the American Association of Junior Colleges, as he reacted to the 
high unemployment situation of the Depresston. "The United States cannot 
continue indefinitely to provide work for a steadily increasing proportion of its 
population* as it has done since 1880 . . .The remedy may lie . . . in keeping 
youngsters in school longer ..." (p. 268). 

Still another role was isolated when. In an address given in 1940* Zook, 
president of the American Council of Educationi prophesized the now bur- 
geoning community services functions of junior colleges:/'ln most of the cen- 
ters in which they are located, the junior college represents* or should 
represent* the highest expression of intellectual, esthetic and cultural life in 
the community. The junior college should recognize its responsibility as the 
educational and cultural leader of the community. It should ^ ^ ^ offer facilities 
for the development of musical talent* . . . organize a program of classes, 
public forums, and discussion groups for adults. ^ ^ ^ stimulate the formation of 
clubs. ^ ^ . land! assist in making wholesome recreational fac»lities available" 
(Eefls* 1941* p. 281). 

As community colleges* continued to grow during the 1940s* these and 
other functions that were pyrrpheral to the stated aims of the founders be- 
came increasingly important. Expansion of the curriculum was inevitable as 
the number and percentage of high school students seeking more education 
increased. This phenomenon required a broadening of options for the new 
students who came from a wide cross section of the community. Thusi before 

* The term ^^community college* will be used when speaking of two-year 
institutions after 1945. since at that time functions were expanded to include 
community ser^'ice activities. 
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thG end of World War IL junior colleges were multipurpose institutions wilh 
emphasis on their collegiate character. 

The period that extended from the end of World War II to the middle six- 
ties saw another significant Increase In enrollment which reached almost 
3.000.000 in 197:3. The influx of more and more people to the community 
college, incl'tiing significant numbers of minorities, led to siill further expan- 
sion of the Curriculum until, today, advocates of the do everything college are 
asking it to take on responsibilities never envisioned by its founders. 

The Contemporary Scene 

What has happened to the community college, since it began with limited 
intentions? Even a cursory look at today's institution shows that its functions 
have multiplied in seemingly geometric progression so that the community 
college of the 1970s is a comprehensive, multifaceted institution. While the 
identity of a particular college can be described through identifying its facultyp 
students, programs and goals, the community college as an institution is diffi- 
cult to characterize other than by saying: It tries to offer something for 
everyone. In addition to providing lower division academic educationp it has 
attempted to be. among other things, a "people's college." a "servant of the 
community/* and a "center for occupational education/* Each of these 
aspects of the community college identity is described below. 

The People's College. The identity of the community college as a 
people's college is rooted in its attempt to provide greater opportunity for 
many more people to achieve a post high school education* including those 
who had previously been denied such an opportunity: the poor* mincaities 
and adults who missed their education the first time around. The move toward 
accessible education is reflected in a recent statement of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education (1 973): "The most promising aspect of community 
colleges is this potential to bring education to everyone* to the traditional 
student, and to people who in the past have found traditional education too 
distant, too foreign* too exclusive, or too expensive" (p. 12)* 

Other writers have praised the community college for providing readily avail- 
able education for minority groups. In a 1973 report of the Council for Aid to 
Education, it was noted that "In i970. more than half of all black freshmen were 
in two year cotlec^ies . . . The increase in institutional accessibility represented 
by the opening of new community colleges is probably the single most important 
reason for the increase in minority enrollment during the 1960s ' (p* 13). 

Gleazer (1973), using data from Maryland, pointed out that junior colleges 
have also extended opportunities to adults: ''Most o* the additional 40p000 
students expected in Marylarni community colleges will represent a different 
kind of population than those now enrolled. The projections assume an in- 
crease in older people returning to college, including a rising proportion of 
women and persons of low income* The trend toward increasing numbers of 
older students is already so apparent nationally that it is not at all accurate to 
refer to community college students as kkio' (p. 9)* 

Bushnell and Kievit (1973) indicated that community colleges are able to 
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increase access to education because of their low costs and provisions for 
financjai aid: "Massive federal, state and local investments helpeo* these 
new' li e., poor and minority | students *n iheir quest for equal educational 
opportunities. Federally guaranteed loans and Educational Opportunity Grants 
helped pave the way for students who might not olherwrse be able lo attend 
college'^ {pp. 5-6)^ 

Data extsx to support the contentions cited above. Of particular interest are 
studies comparing community colleges with four-year colleges or universities. 
For example. Project Focus, a national survey of two-year college students, 
faculty, administrators and community representatives, found that 20 percent 
of all full-lime students in the community colleges studied came from low 
income families, as compared to only 12 percent In the lour-year colleges. 
The community college students worked a greater number of hours out of 
college than did students in four-year instilutions: they were older (the aver- 
age age ol the part-time student was 29): and an increasing number were 
women over the age of 35. 

Using a measure of socioeconomic status as a criterion, Astin et al. (1967) 
compared 250,000 college freshmen in different kinds of collegiate Institu- 
tions, The percentage whose fathers had attended college was significantly 
greater at universities and private four-year colleges than at public four-year 
colleges and two-year colleges, suggesting that Ihe latter tend to attract 
higher proportions of students from low socioeconomic backgrounds. (It is 
interesting to note, however^ that four-year public colleges equalled commun- 
ity colleges In this regard.) Also using socioeconomic status as the indepen- 
dent variable. Cooley and Becker (1966) looked at community college stu- 
dents and noncoltege and senior college groups. They found that on every 
index of socioeconomic status, community college groups fell between the 
other two, again suggesting that the SES of community college students is 
lower than that of senior college groups. 

Despite praises of proponents and supportive data, several critics have 
contended that the community college is not a mainstay ol equal educational 
opportunity. In a well-reasoned article, Corcoran (1972) argued that equal 
opportunity must be based upon three factors: participation or accessibility 
(the opportunity to attend coltege)^ choice (the range of curricula available to 
the student) and resources (the amount of money supporting programs and 
services). He criticized community colleges on all three counts. While agree- 
ing that the availability of community colleges has increased access to post- 
secondary education, contended that "the primary beneficiaries of the 
community college havv; been middle-class students of average ability who 
seek either an inexpensive or unpressured way to enter the baccalaureate 
stream or an easy way to satisfy parental or peer expectations'' (p. 32). Sim- 
ilarly, while acknowledging that community colleges do seem to provide a 
wide range of curricula, he pointed out that entry into these programs Is regu- 
lated by selective admissions, and that the open door policy often implies 
entry only to remedial education from which few pass into a specific curricu- 
lum. As for resources, Corcoran maintained that junia colleges receive sub- 
stantially less financial support per student than do four-year Institutions. 
Consequently, they must offer many of the same subjects at a lower cost, 
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which rs ■:iefinitely an obstacle to providing effective education. 

Perhaps the most damaging of Corcoran s assertions is that, far from being 
democratizing agents* peoples colleges are likely to become the slums of 
higher education* segregating tower socioeconomic and minority racial and 
ethnic gnups from mainstream students in four-year colleges. Such segrega- 
tion would affect the learning environment and depress achievement levels. 

Birenbaum (1971) and Karabel (1972) have said much the same thing. 
Birenbaum stated that "a growing equalization of the opportunity to get into 
higher education confused with the more a less static and tracked range 
of options open to people once they get in and the quality of options avail- 
able* especially to the new li.e., minority and poor! classes . . Karabet 
elaborated upon this thesis* contending that first generation college students 
are segregated from other groups* since the former are tracked into terminal 
vocational education programs and the latter into transfer liberal arts curricula. 

In its identity as 3 people's cortege* tfien, the community college has at- 
tempted to provide many services to a wide variety of people: adults* mina'^r- 
ties and the poor, as wett as mainstream students. This institution is involved 
in an equally broad scope of activities in its guise as the "servant of the com- 
munity." 



The Servant of the Community, Although comrFum >y service programs 
do not account for a large portion of the total operal^ov-s'l budgeti they have 
been one of the nriajor factors responsible for the fr'^ c;^?eration of college func- 
tions — at least in the mission statements of edutri^.^vs and institutions. While 
the legitimacy of community seances is generally accepted, they enjoy what 
Cohen (1972) has called the "dubious distinction of being the community col- 
lege function least cohersntly defined, least likely to have finite goals, least 
amenable to assessment of effect*^ (p* 7). This p'^oblem seems to be related 
to the lack of cohesiveness in the aims and philosophy of the community 
college as an institution. Community services are difficult to describe and their 
effects difficult to measure for they, like the communrty college as a whole, 
are overly diverse and extendedi attempting to do something for everyone. 

The broad scope of community services is described by Raines (1972) and 
r\/iyran (1969)- Raines entployed a set of operational categories to organize 
the wide variety of activities termed community services: 

(1 ) Individual and Self -Development Functions: 

• personal counseling 

• educational extension^ — weekend* evening and mini courses 

• educational expansion — special seminars* tours* contractual in- 
plant training, etc. 

• social outreach — programs to increase the earning power* educa- 
tional level and potitical influence of the disadvantaged 

• cultural development 

• leisure-time activities 
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{2} Community Development Funclions: 

• community analysis — collection and analysis of data 

• interagency cooperation — establishing linkage between related 
programs of the co!lege and the community 

• advisory liaison — identifying persons for advisory committees 
for college programs 

• public forum 

• civic action 

• staff consultation — identifying and making av£:.'able consulting 
skills of the faculty 

(3) Program Development Functions: 

• public information — interpreting college resources to the college 
staff as well as to community residents 

• professional development 

• program management 
o conference planning 

• budget utilization 

• program evaluation 

In a comprehensive outline. Myran {1969) proposed that it is the responsi- 
bility of community service programs to respond to the whale constellation of 
society^s problems, such as the complexities of urban living, racial tension, 
economic and technological problems, environmental decline, leisure time, 
and poverty. He listed a wide range of activities to address each problem. 
For example, to combat environmental decline, community colleges might 
participate in urban redevelopment programs, beautifrcation projects and 
model cities programs. To help solve the problem of excess loisure time, 
community service programs should include: lecture and concert series; 
tours; special interest short courses and seminars; art festivals; theatre pro- 
grams; and community band, orchestra and chorus programs. The other cate- 
gories of programs are equally varied. 

DeHart warned against such overlap, saying thai "activities once estab- 
lished should be subject to periodic scrutiny to be sure that none of them 
contradict jsicl the ethos of academic life, and that none of the rronaca- 
demic functions could be as well or better performed by external agencies'' 
(p. 2). The number and kinds of community services that should be the 
responsibility of community colleges is a problem most likely (o be decided by 
decision makers in each schod as they respond to the interests and needs of 
their particular community. 

Tlie VocationahTechnical College. Adding to the increasing number of 
functions with which they are involved, community colleges have become 
centers for vocational -technical education. The quantity and scope of offer- 
ings in this field are clarified in a national survej^' which reported that over 
10.000 occupational programs in nearly 500' fields are given by community 
colleges throughout the United States {Gleazer, 1971). 

As with community service activities, the vocational education functions of the 
community colleges overlap those of other agencies. In 1970. Smith, et al 
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identified 14 agencies significantly involved in the vocational training of adults: 
colleges and univorsities, community colleges* public schools, libraries and 
museums, cooperative extension services* the armed forces, labor unions, 
business and industry* health and welfare agencies, religious institutions, cor- 
rectional institutions, hospitals, proprietary schools* and indepe;ndent and 
residential schools. The proper place for community college vocational train- 
ing among the services of other institutions is a matter open to debate, al- 
though Smith concluded that the community college seems to be the emerg- 
ing leader. Though they may be emerging leaders* however, community col- 
leges have not found vocational education to he an easy task. It is beset by 
such problems as the need for financial and curricular evaluation, lack, of 
articulation with other institutions and low status among parents and students. 

Cost-effectiveness has becomo the key wOfd in financial evaluation, as 
educators working with vocational programs attempt to show that their cur- 
ricula generate adequate returns on investments* as measured by various 
cost benefit models. (See Stromsdorfer 119731 for a review of these models.) 
Curricular evaluation is an important need as welt* iiwolving the assessment 
of progran objectives, teaching methods and instruction£?l materids. 

Another persistent difficulty for vocational education is the lack of articula- 
tion between two* and four-year colleges. Four-year colleges and universities 
may not give credit for vocational courses taken by nonvocational junior col- 
lege majors. Moreover* a study of engineering majors transferring to four-year 
colleges and universities (Transfer of Junior College Engineering Students* 
1969) indicated that community coi'ege vocational majors may also have 
problems when transferring to four-year institutions. The engineering students 
experienced difficulties in determining course equivalents, fulfilling lower divi- 
sion requirements and accommodating to differences in school calendars. 

Three symptoms of the low status that has plagued vocational education 
were summarized in Cohen and Associates (1971): (1) the student apathy 
that is sometimes exhibited toward these programs; (2) the controversy over 
general education requirements in occupational curncula; and (3) the ambiva- 
lent feelings of sdme teachers and administrators toward these programs* 
creating roadblocks for students who want to transfer to four^ear curricula. 
The arguments used by Birenbaum (1971) and Karabel (1372) against voca- 
tional education have already been summarized* both concluding that educa- 
tionally deprived students may need more liberal education courses if they 
are to have equal opportunities for financial success and social prestige. 

This brief description of some of the activities of the conlemporeiry com- 
muniti' college suggests that, because of its multiple activities and the diverse 
populations at which these are aimed.the gross identity of the two-year col- 
lege is difficult (0 describe. Perhaps the easiest way to tackle this problem is 
with an Operational definition: community colieges are what community col- 
leges do* and that seems to be just about everything. 

Expanding the Market: New Programs for New Students 

The community college is rapidly expanding to serve the needs of many 
groups. Educational experts interested in community colleges have praised the 
growth that has a!ree.dy occurred and have, argued that it should continue. 
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Bushnell (1973). for example, urging efforts rn community service programs to 
expand, has predicted thai the future for community colleges would include a 
variety of "quasi permanent institutes focused on community problems. These 
institutes (would) operate in conjunction with other community agencies or 
groups as nonprofit education corporations* addressing themselves to educa- 
tionailv related problems in broad areas of concern such as unemployment, 
drug abuse* pollution, housing, etc/* (p, 95). 

Reynolds (1971) has encouraged community colleges to further th^^ir efforts 
in technical education. He saw future community colleges as centerf^ of strong 
technical programs that would absorb the competition from area technical 
schools. Moreover* he predicted that student personnel serviceii would ex- 
pand and be "recognized as a part of the service obligation of the junior col- 
lege"^ {p. 623). 

Gleazer (1973) also argued that community colleges must expand their 
activities* suggesting that during the 1970s they become agents of change: 
The community college ^'will need to consider older people as well as youth 
in its programming efforts. A wide range of services will be needed. Present 
arrangements for meeting needs of all the people will need to be altered . . . 
The community college* whether it wants to or not* is going to be an agent of 
change . . . (pp. 227-229). 

Lombardi (1969). emphasizing the necessity of more and better programs 
for poor and minority students. contendiSd that by successfully educating 
these students* inner city colleges would help them share both mainstreann 
values and economic benefits. Thus, "finding an educational program suitable 
for the thousands of youth who will enter . . . inner city community colleges 
may save our country the awful trials of continuous social revolution" (p. 12). 
It is assumed that these words* as well as the words of other experts^ do 
affect policy, although their precise influence probably cannot be measured. 

Paralleling the exhortations by educaliona! leaders^ pressures to expand 
functions and diversify program offerings have been brought to bear upon 
community colleges by changing community needs. In a well-reasor^ed article, 
Gleazer (1974) provided examples of some of these needs and of the 
changes they have brought about. For example, the emphasis on continuing 
adult educational and recreational programs and the developing interest in 
programs . for the aged are related to the fact that while the numbers of older 
people are increasing, "the population in the age group traditionally served 
by post secondary education is leveling off and will be decreasing for the next 
15 years" (p. 6). Similarly, as economic conditions become increasingly un- 
certain and questions are raised about the value of a traditional academic 
college educalion as a ticket to a good job, impetus is given to e;spanding oc- 
cupaticna! programs. In addition* insiitutional needs influence community col- 
lege curricula. Thus, the community college is emerging as an important 
center to train increasirtg numbers of paraprofessionals required by this coun- 
try's health facilities. Finally. Gleazer pointed out that in some places, the 
community college is filling the need for a focal point to bring people together* 
as they meet for educationah recreational or ser^/ice programs. 

Gleazer s article also brings other examples to mind. The increase in the 
number of women entering and returning to the job market is a factor In the 
community college's interest in providing child care and nursery programs for 



the children of students who are seeking to upgrade their job skills. The 
endemic presence of drug-related problems and the concern wilh the loss * 
Jhey represent rn lerms of people and property is an rmportanl consideration 
for the drug abuse centers that are becoming more common on community 
college campuses. In short* community colleges are taking the community 
part of their name more seriously, responding to community pressures to 
create programs that are not in the traditionally academic collegiate mold. 

A third reason for the interest in developihg new programs to reach new 
groups cf students is thai the phenomenal increase in enrollment experienced 
by community colleges during the 1960s has begun to decline during the 
1970s. In 1972-73, for example* public tvwo-year colleges showed a 6.2 gain 
In enrollment w.hich was a marked deceleration from t^ie 12.9 increase re- 
ported by the Office of Education for 1971-72 (Parker, 1973). Moreover, 
enrollment is likely to continue to decline durrng the next decade. The appar- 
ent end of the expanding community college market has important implica- 
tions for program development. Theodore Levitt summarized these by noting 
that an organization experiencing a declining market "must learn to think of 
itsell not as producing goods or services but as buying customers . . ^ A truly 
marketing minded firm lor collegel tries to create value-satisfying goods and 
services that customers IstGdents. in this easel will want to buy . . . Most 
important* what it offers for sale is determined not by the seller but by the 
buyer. The seller taKes his cu^ from the buyer in such a way that the prod- 
uct becomes a consequence of \\\e markelinp effort, not vice versa" (Gleazer. 
1974, pp. 7-8). 

In recognition of this declining market* administrators are* irxieed, using 
marketing techniques to increase \\\e appeal of their institutions (Wolf, 1973), 
Whether through sophisticated recruitment methods or in program planning, 
their basic strategy foMows Levities idea ttiat planning, policies and operations 
should be oriented toward the customer. The attention to customer needs en- 
couraged by this philosophy helf:© administrators spot new students and plan 
appropriate programs for them. 

All o! these factors — encouragement from experts, demands from com- 
munities and declining enrollment rates — have given impetus to the expan- 
sion of community college functions. This section describes new program 
areas lhat are intended both to satisfy community needs and to open up new 
markets to junior college education by reaching groups of students who, until 
now, were not systematically served by two-year institutions. Descriptions of 
these program areas provide concrete illustrations of the expanding com- 
munity college role. 

Programs for the Aged 

One in every 10 persons in the United States is now age 65 or ov9r, an 
increase of more than 600 percent since 1900. Moreover, the increase in life 
expectancy is accompanied by a decrease m retirement age* giving older 
people many years of leisure time that, if not used well, can be wasted years 
of loneliness and frustration (Carlsoni 1973). 

Prestigious organizations and individuals have recognized the need to ex- 
tend educational opportunities to retired people. The White House Conference 



on Aging (Helling and Bauer. 1972) set forth several long range goals of edu- 
cation for the aged. These included helping otder people in fulfilling iheir life- 
time potential developing abilities uniquely available in Ihe later years, assist- 
ing society in the utilization of these abilities and serving as models for the 
guidance ot on-coming generations. Inslitutions were responsible for making 
special provisions for delivering educational programs lo "^hidden populations*" 
of older peopte* usually non-participants, isolated from the mainstream of 
community services. 

Former Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz suggested that older citizens be 
r<5quired to go back to school as a way of making their lives more rewarding 
(Helling and Bauer, 1972). Project Focus (Gleazer* 1973)* a one-year national 
study of two-year colleges* also recognized the needs of ^;he aged* recom- 
mending that educational services be broadened so thai older adults would 
be included. 

Community colleges are beginning to respond to this need. A 1973 survey 
d 98 California community colleges listed 23 colleges lhat offered classes or 
programs specifically for retired persons (Korim. 1974), Similar programs can 
be found in community colleges across the country. Services for older adults 
are generally provided in Ihree ways: free or reduced tuition, special classes 
or progranB for people who are about to retire or are already retired and 
curricula to train manpower to work wilh the aged. 

The national study conducted by the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges and reported on by Korim (1974) indicated thai the prac- 
tice of offering free or reduced tuition to the elderly seems to be widespread. 
Of 1J13 institutions responding. 147 colleges in 43 states provided this ser- 
vice. Colleges which offer special programs for older adults are found in such 
diverse places as Honoluiu* Hawaii and Brooklyn. New York. The following 
descriptions give an idea of the scope of these programs* All were provided 
by the AACJC report with the exception of two programs whose sources are 
listed under the program description. 

1. Honolulu Commur^ity College (Honolulu. Hawaii) sponsors the Hawaii 
State Senior Center^ walk-in multi-purpose facility devoted to the 
needs of the aged for adjustment and for the constructive use of 
leisure time* It includes a health screening program, an information- 
referral service^ and offers both basic educational and recreational 
activities. The center is funded by a grant from the Hawaii Commis* 
sSon of Aging* Title IIL Older Americans Act. 

2. North Hennepin State Junior College (Brooklyn Park. Minnesota) 
operates a "Seniors on Campus Program'* that provides a wide variety 
of college courses for older adults, such as Senior Power, Preparing 
income Tax and Indoor Garder^ing* TuitioTi is free and transportation 
is provided by the college. The program is funded by a grant from the 
Minnesota Governors Citizens Council on Agirig. Title IIL Older 
Americans Act. 

3. Snead State Junior College (Boaz. Alabama) operates project DUO 
(Do Unto Others) and RSVP (Retired Senior Volunteer Program), 
which provides opportunities for elderly citizens to volunteer services 



in their areas of interest. Activities range from writing letters for hos- 
by an RSVP grant from ACTION, with supplementary funds from var- 
ious community organization is. (RSVP programs were operating in 10 
states as of June 30. 1973.) 

4. Kirkwood Community College (Cedar Rapids. Iowa) offers educational, 
informational and other opportunities to the elderly in the seven-county 
area served by the college. The program operates through an Office 
of Retirement Opportunities and Education and employs 10 

specialists/^ at least 60 years of age or retired, in several areas of 
concern which include (aw and finances, family health and consumer 
education, housing, recreational and leisure time involvement, travel 
and transportation, and life crises and spiritual well-being. Under the 
project, which is funded by a grant from the lowa State Commission on 
Aging. Title III Older Americans Act, the college plans to develop pre- 
retirement programs, publish a senior citizens newspaper, initiate re- 
creational programs and develop a resource library. 

5. Clark County Community College (Las Vegas, Nevada) operates a 
Meals on Wheels program that serves approximately 130 older adults 
each day. Student'^ from the college drive the trucks, participate in 
food preparation, undertake clean-up and service work, and conduct 
social activities. Meals are delivered to four sites and to 20 home- 
bound people. The program Is funded by a grant from the Nevada 
Division of Aging Services, Department of Health, Welfare, and Re- 
habilitation. 

6. Florissant Valley Community College (St. Louis, Missouri) operates 
Project Circle (Combined and Integrated Resources for Community 
Learning Experiment) funded by a grant from the United Stales Office 
of Education. Bureau of Litwaries. Phase I of this program invoives a 
research effort to determine the informattonal and educational needs 
of the aged citizens of the community. Following that, activities will be 
geared toward developing model programs to fill those needs. 

7. Seminole Junior College (Sanford, Florida) operates Project 
GREATEST (Giving Reaeation, Educatton, and Assistance to Elderly 
Seniors Today). Its activities include a counseling ser\icei a service 
to publicize the activities of the county senior centers, informal instruc- 
tion for leisure pursuits and adult education classes offered at senior 
centers and on campus. The program is funded by a grant from the 
Rorida Division of Farriily Services, Title III, Older Americans Act. 

8. Mew York City Community College (Brooklyn, New York) provides 
educational experiences at community senior centers. A unique 
aspect of this program is the opportunity for six community college 
students to gain experience in various aspects ot program administra- 
tion. It is funded by a grant from the New York State Office for the 
Aging, Title fll. Older Americans Act. 

9. St. Petersburg Junior College (St. Petersburg. Florida) operates a pro- 
gram for older adults living at the Top of the World Condominium, a 
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complex of buildings in Pinellas County. Florida* an area with a large 
elderly population. Courses include yoga creative writingi parapsy- 
chology and condominium botany (Cole. 1973). 
10. Genessee Community College {Fknt. Michigan) offers an Interesting 
program aimed at women who are 65 or older. Participants attend 
classes on a fee-free, non-credit basis* while receiving all the services 
of full-time students (Nordh. 1972). 

The programs described above are typical of course offerings for the elder- 
ly in that they take into account the special needs of this population. These 
needs were identified by Carlson (1973) in a survey of over 2.000 retired 
persons living in California. He concluded that many of the aQed find test 
taking threatening, since they believe the traditional (and largely false) 
assumption that old people have poor memories and cannot learn. To allay 
this fear, most of the classes for the elderly are non-credit. Moreover* Carlson 
emphasized that older people want classes which will utilize their competence 
and knowledge as active participants* rather than passive listeners. Finally, 
he indicated that the classes must, and generally do. take the physical limita- 
tions of their students into account by providing convenient locations or provi- 
sions for transportation. 

In addition to reduced tuition rates and special programs^ community cot- 
leges are beginning to offer AA degrees or certificates to prepare manpower 
to work with the elderly. The IMPAAC survey (Bulletin of Occupational Edu- 
cation. 1972) of coileges conducted by AACJC in October 1972r and up- 
dated in June 1973, showed that 14 of the 1,137 colleges surveyed offered- 
AA degrees, and 13 offered certificates In such fields as nursing home admin- 
istration, geriatrics, gerontology and home care management. Thus, while 
manpower training for the aged is not widespread, it does exist in community 
colleges. 

The programs described above, while humanitarian in mission, also have a 
pragmatic aspect. They allow community colleges to tap a new market* the 
20 million Americans aged 65 or over {But/etin of Occupationa! Educationr 
1972). 

Programs for Young Children 

Another newly discovered market for community colleges is related to the 
preschool population. The need for day care or nursery school centers can 
be linked to two socioeconomic developments, the increasing number of 
women who are entering the labor force and the breakdown of the extended 
family. According to Pfiffner (1972). more than half of today s young women 
will be employed full timt^ outside the house for 25 years or more during 
their lifetimes. The disappearance of the extended family means that there 
are no grandparen**s. aunts, uncles or other family members to take care of 
the children. Therefore, women must turn to other sources of help. 

Accordingly, educators have been asking community colleges to provido 
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child care help not only for their staff and teachers^ bul particularly for their 
students who need or want further education to increase their vocational 
skills, P*;ffner (1972), pointing out that proportionately fewe-r women are in 
professional and managerial positions today than in 1940, urged community 
colleges to develop child care services so that mothers could extend their 
vocational capabilities by returning to school In rssponse to the arg;iment 
that children suffer without a fulhtime mother, Etshof (1972) maintained that 
^^psychratrists and social workers have found that women are better mothers 
if therr mothering activities are part time rather than full time'' (p. 122). In 
addition. Elshof felt that a 'Equality child development center on the . . . cam- 
pus would help young parents retain their emotional balance and their sense 
of perspective by being away from their child care responsibilities at certain 
limes during the day or week'' (p. 122). 

A survey of the 1,093 four-year colleges and universities in the United 
Siates has recently been completed by Greenblatt and Eberhard (1973), 
indicating that approximately 425 of these institutions do have some sort of 
child care facility. Unfortunately, no comparable surve:/ exists for the com- 
munity colleges, where the data are limited to isolated cases found in profes- 
sional literature or in college catalogues. It is evident from these cases that 
there is a distinction between day care programs and nursery programs, with 
day care defined as "direct care and protection of infants, preschool, and 
school age children . . . 1 including I . . . educational, social, health, and nutri- 
tional services." whereas nursery schools are a "beginning group or class 
which provides educational experiences during the year or years preceding 
kindergarten . . . under the direction of a qualified teacher*' (p. 1). A second 
distinction among the programs is that some are used as training centers for 
college students, while others are not. 

The child care programs described in the literature include: 

1, Tompkins — Cortland Community College (Groion, New York) offers 
a baby sitting service for children of faculty, staff and students. It ac- 
commodates three to 12 year old children every day from 8:00 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. (Nordh. 1972). 

2, William Rarney Harper College (Palatine, Illinois), a preschool center 
is operated by the college as part of its child care curriculum. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the two-year child care worker program assist pro- 
fessional child care specialists in caring for three, four and five year 
old children (Nord>i. 1972). 

3. Kalamazoo Valley Community College (Kalamazoo, Michigan). At this 
center, student parents assist the director, a trained professionals on 
a volunteer basis. Nearly 40 youngsters are enrolled each semester 
(NOrdh. 1972). 

4. Foothill Community College District (Los Altos Hills, California). The 
district operates a Continuing Education for Women Center. Child 
care facilities are included in the program of more than 100 academic 
and vocational cou»^seG, and guidance counseling services (Nordh, 
1972). 
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5. Hagerstown Junior College {Hagerslown, Maryland). Student aides- 
in-training are used at the Early Childhood Training Center, which is 
also staffed by an experienced teacher arxJ four trained aides. A fulf 
nursery school program, tricluding reading and writing readiness ex- 
periences, is offered for approximately 50 three and four year olds. 
Funding is tv.ivided urxJer the Vocational Education Act and Head 
Start {"A Training Center . . . ■\ 1971). 

6. Vanrer College (Montreal, Quebec. Canada). The program offered 
by this cenler consists of five elements: free play, music and drama, 
outside and inside exercises, stories* and snack time. It serves 
approximately 40 children whose ages range from one and a half to 
six years and is staffed by one full-time professional, three students 
from the college and 30 volunteers (Young, 1973). 

7. Bakersfteld College {Bakersfield, California) offers a comprehensive 
child care and preschool program. It operates a child care center on 
campus, one off campus and* in addition, two off campus preschool 
centers. The child care centers enroll children, whose ages range 
from six months to six years* for a ful) day, five day a week program. 
Parents, who are students at the college, spend three hours a week 
as volunteer workers; students studying to become child care para> 
professionals spend approximately srx hours per week at the centers. 
The preschool program differs from the cf^ild care program only in that 
it enrolls children for half rather than ful! days {Personal communica- 
tion with Mrs. White. Supervisor of Child Care and Preschool Progra- 
grama January 1974). 

Allhough all of these centers help parents by giving the,Ti the free time 
necessary to attend classes* many questions may be asked about their ef- 
fects upon children. For example, do day care programs (which are sup- 
posedly for the convenience of mothers who must work or study) and nursery 
school programs (which are aimed at preparing children for kindergarten) 
really have differential effects on the educational or social developmeni of 
young children? Does parent participation in the programs increase their ef- 
fectiveness? Is there an optimum child-adult ratio for community college child 
care programs? Are student Iraining centers better places for children than 
those which do not train students? What kinds of educational experiences 
should the centers provide? White some of these questions have been the 
subject of research in other settings, a search of the li&orature suggests that 
none has been studied at community college child care centers. These kinds of 
data, as well as a directory of the programs, are important areas for furlher 
research. 

The growth of community college child care centers is partially attributable 
to the desire of women to return to school. Paralleling this development, there 
is a growing trend for other groups* such as people in the armed forces* to 
continue their education. Community college programs designed for military 
personnel are described below. 
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Programs for Servicemen d&id Women 

The special educationaf problems and needs of military persomet were 
described by Betts (1973); The key educational problem a serviceman con- 
fronts is forced mobility. During his tour of duty his educationaf ex|)errences 
may be frequently interrupted through temporary duty reassignment or reloca- 
tion ... Seldom is he in one location long enough to meet all degree and 
residency requirements at one institution. Frequently he has difficulty trans- 
ferring credits between institutions. In addition^ his previous experiences^ 
both in and out Of service, may projecfc him beyond the normal requirements 
of an entering student. He may have opportunity* on- or off-duty, to pursue 
special educational opportunities sponsored by military educational agencies. 
Conversely, there may be instances when he may find himself behind the 
entering student" (p. 1). 

To meet these nontradttional requirements, the Servicemen's Opportunity 
College (SOC) concept was developed in 1972 by the Department of Defense 
and the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, working 
cooperatively through the Task Force an Extending Educational Opportunities 
for Sen/icemen. Sen/icemens Opportunity College is a community college 
which provides the following kinds of assistance, as outlined by Betts (1973): 

1 . Entrance requirements are liberal with a high school diploma or GED 
certificate generally being adequate. In colleges not restricted by law, 
even the above requirements may be waived for promising students; 

2. Courses are offered on the base* in the evenings, on weekends and 
at other nontraditional times; 

3. Nontraditional means are provided for servicemen to complete 
courses when their education is interrupted by milrtajry obligations; 

4. Special academic remedial help is available through tutorial sen/ices» 
counseling and Predischarge Education Programs (PREP); 

5. Maximum credit is allowed toward the AA degree for educational ex- 
periences obtained in the Armed Sen/ices or at other institutions. 
Credit is granted for appropriate U.S. Armed Forces Institute courses 
and through the College Level Examination Program, College Pro- 
ficiency Examination Program and instilulional 'challenge'* examina- 
tions. In addition, servicemen are generally exempted from required 
health and physical education courses. Credit may be granted for 
other educational experiences in accordance with the American Coun- 
cil on Education s A Guide to the Evatu&tion of Educational Bcper/- 
errces in the Armed Services, (Turner, 1 963) or by the Commission on 
the Accreditation of Service Experiences evaluation sen/rce; 

6. Residency requirements are adaptable to the mobility of sen/icemen 
with al least one of the following degree options offered: a contract 
which allows courses from other institutions to be applied toward de- 
gree requirements* complete elimination of residency requirements^ or 
exemption from requirements specified by law; 

7. A local advisory council is established to aid Ihe college in carrying 
out its program for servicemen; 
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8. The college must maintain its commrtment to servicemen previously 
enrolled even if it discontinues its status as an SOC; 

9. These policies are publicized through the college catalogue or by 
other appropriate means. 

A survey by the Task Force on Extending Educationai Opportunities for 
Servicemen compiled a list of colleges which affirm SOC criteria {BettSr 
1973). As of December 1972, there were 148 Servicemens Opportunity Col- 
leges in 26 states. In addition^ other colleges* while not officially designated 
as SOCst subscribe to many of the same policies, illustrative examples of 
SOC and other servicemen -oriented colleges follow: 

1. Staten Island Community College (Staten Island, New York) is one of 
many colleges to offer a Predischarge Education Program (PREP), 
which is a federalty-funded project designed to give remedial help to 
servicemen wto might not otherwise obtain college entry level skills. 
This program includes mini and^standard length courses in basic 
skillSi current social problems and interpersonal relations; a communi- 
cations laboratory; a special program for prisoners in the stockade on 
the military base; and a counseling program which combines place- 
ment services* human relations seminars and peer counseling 
(Smith. 1971). 

2. Big Bend Community College (Moses Lake, Washington)^ a Service- 
men s Opportunity College* offers a Predischarge Education Program 
in which students may complete requirements for a high school diploma 
or attend post high school remedial and refresher courses. About 90 
percent of the students, many of whom are high school dropouts, are 
enrolled in the diploma completion part of the program. The courses 
originally intended for personnel prior to discharge* have also attracted 
career servicemen who use it as a basl$ to a(lvance in rank. As of 
1972, Big Bend and the Air Force planned to establish Predischarge 
Education Programs at Air Force sites in Germany and England. The 
program rs financed by the Veteran^s Admin isirsition, which makes 
payments directly to individual servicemen (Hagen, 1973). 

3. Victor Valley College (Victorville* California) offers three kinds of pro- 
grams for servicenien stationed at George Air Force Base nearby. 
Servicemen and their dependents may attend classes on campus 
without paying nonresidency fees. Nine week courses, planned to ac- 
commodate the mobility of servicemen, are offered on the base. A 
Predischarge Education Program has also been set up. These pro- 
grams are all welt attended, since servicemen and their dependents 
comprise approximately one-fifth to one-quarter of the total student 
body (Personal communication with Charles Piper, December 1973). 

4. Coastal Carolina Community College (Jacks onvilS^. North Carolina) 
offers GED and PREP courses for marines at Camp Lejeune* North 
Carolina, on board ship and at Guantanomo Bay, Cuba. The program 
stresses English and math and comprises 48 hours of instruction. 
Since marines without either a high school diploma or equivalency 
examination cannot reenlist, ttw PREP and GED programs are heavily 
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stressed. In addition, 80 hours of individualized remedial reading in- 
struction are available for marines who may need it before laking the 
GED courses (Personal communication with Roland Howard* Decem- 
ber 1973). 

5. Olympic College (Bremerton, Washington), a Servlcemen^s Opportun- 
ity Cohege in association with the Navy, offers an Associate Degree 
Completion Program (ADCOP). The purpose of ADCOP is to provide 
"Navy men with a better appreciation of the quality of American life as 
well as increasing their value to the Navy and improving their chances 
for promotion/* The program is available for personnel in certain criti- 
cal ratings, whether serving ashore or at sea, and uses programmed 
instruction as well as nautical teaciiers (Tamburello, 1969. p. 4). 

6. Monterey Peninsula College (California) organized the Predischarge 
Education Program in 1971 around several subject areas such as 
personal orientalion, science, art, religion, history, math and English. 
Through the Personal Orientation Program, instructors meet with stu- 
dents for rap sessions in the areas of social and psychological aware- 
ness. Students select membership in one of the four areas of science, 
art, religion and history, and periodically prepare research reports for 
iheir subject. Ma\U is taught through programmed texts, and one-to- 
one tutoring or small group arrangements are used for English instruc- 
tion (Bialek, 1971). 

7. Los Angelos City College (Los Angeles, California) is a Servicemen*s 
Opportunity College which offers programs for servicemen, their de- 
pendents and civilians employed by the Armed Forces in Japan, Oki- 
nawa, the Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand and Korea. Courses are 
primarily vocational, training paraprofessionals in fields such as nurs- 
inn, allied health services and the administration of justice. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 students are currently enrolled (Personal communication 
with R. [y/lcHargue, January 1974). 

In addition to the programs described above* one community college is 
unique in the field of armed forces education, having been established by the 
military itself. This institution is the Community College of the Air Force, es- 
tablished in 1971 with the idea of gaining formal educational recognition for 
military technical training. At its seven campuses, the college integrales the 
education received through Air Force schools, field training detachments, 
supervised work experience and off-duty education into a career study pro- 
gi^am culminating in a Career Education Certificate. The certificate ispffered 
in eight general areas: administration and management, aircraft maintenance* 
communications, crafts and trades, distribution services, eiectrornechanics, 
health care and public services (Community College of the Air Force, 1973). 

Servicemen-oriented community college programs are valuable to both the 
colleges and the military. From the college's porntof view, theseprograms open 
new markets to junior college education, allowing it to provide higher education 
for as many people as possible. From the military's standpoint, junior college 
courses represent an avenue through which the Armed Forces can expand their 
educational programs,* not only to upgrade their own personnel, but also to 
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attract vofunteerSt which, given the abolition of the.drafL^s become an in- 
creasingly important consideration. 

Programs for Prison Inmates 

The fbng history of educational programs in American prisons has been 
described by Adams (1973)* From the 1700s through the 1800Sr education in 
American prisons focused on teaching tfie Scriptures. Gradually literacy train- 
ing was addedt and by the end of the 1800s both ''academic and vocational 
training were well established in the prisons of the more progressive states** 
(P^ 46). 

In the 1930s and 1940s the academic and vocational programs of large 
state and federal prisons were substantially improved and counseling ser- 
vices were added. At this point, academic training was extended beyond basic 
literacy to help students prepare for high school equivalency (GED) examina- 
tions. By tht> 1950s, the challenge was to provide post high school education. 
This was done at first by correspondence courses, but by the mid-fifties* 
extension courses taught at the prison were introduced. This concept proved 
popular and is still growing. 

At present, educational programs are found in a fairly large number of 
American prisons. Adams and Connolly (1971) reported a study of slate cor- 
rectional systems conducted in the !ate sixties which disclosed that 31 of the 
49 systems cooperated with colleges and universities in providing educatbnal 
programs to inmates. The kinds of programs offered by these institutions var- 
ied. Twenty systems used live instruction leading, in some cases* to associate 
degrees. Three systems oflered televised Instruction, and four reported the 
use of the college furlough wilh inmate students bussed to Ihe college during 
the day and returned to prison at night. Student body sizes per prison dif- 
fered, ranging from one to 615 for extension programs* from one to 125 for 
correspondence programs* from 15 to 78 for television study programs and 
from One to seven for college furtough study programs. 

As Adams and Connolly pointed out. the special characteristics of com- 
munity colleges make them among the best suited of all institutions of higher 
education to conduct educational programs for prisoners. They are open door 
institutions* so admission problems are few. Their offerings are varied, and 
they are experienced in dealing with disadvantaged people. Finally, they are 
readily accessible to most of the nation's jails and prisons. To determine the 
characteristics of junior college prisoner education. Adams and Connolly re- 
porled on the status of cooperative programs between correctional institutions 
and two-year colleges. The 100 programs they surveyed were all compara- 
tively recent, with 85 percent less than live years old. More than 60 of the 
programs were conducted ai the correclional facility, and less than 20 were 
at the college only, (No information was available on the remaining pro- 
grams.) More than 90 offered live instruction, the remainder using television, 
electrowriter, speakerphone and other such devices. The 100 institutions 
reported a total of j3t891 students enrolled in their progmms. The most com- 
mon means of selection was student interest; academic qualifications were 
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used as a selection criterion *n one-fifth of the casee. A;niost half of the col- 
leges granted credit for all of the courses they offered to inmates* but 40 
percent gave no credit; and about 15 percent gave credit only for certain 
courses. However* in about 40 percent of the institutions* associate degrees 
could be earned by the inmates. 

Similar kinds of data wi^re collected by [y/lacDonald (1970) who described 
the programs offered by junior colleges at 54 prisons and reformatories for 
men throughout the country. He corroborated the Adams and Connolly finding 
that junior colleges are relative latecomers to the lield of inmate education: 
the oldest program in hrs sample was established by Chicago City College in 
1958. Another Significant finding was that only two percent of the correctional 
institutions offered remedial academic programs under community college 
supervision* which* given the needs of prisoners and the traditional efforts of 
community colleges in remedial education, seems surprisingly low. 

Several specific community colbge programs for prisoner education have 
been described in the literature. One of the most influential programs is found 
at San Quentin Prison (Adams and Conndiy* 1971). It was originally launched 
amid much fanfare as a pilot project heading toward a four-year liberal arts 
college behind bars* but at the end of two years, it was decided that a two- 
year program would be more feasible. Currently, the equivalent of two years 
of college leading to an associate degree is offered at the prison .hy the Col- 
lege of Marin* Kentfield. California. Because of early publicity* this prefect has 
emerged as a model* spawning similar projects in Oregon (the Newgate Pro- 
ject) and in Washington, D.C. (the Federal City College — Lorton Programs). 

Another program involving San Quentin deserves mention, even though it 
is not Specifically for prison inmates but rather for parolees from the prison as 
well as for people on probation. This program, described by Frankel et al. 
(1973). is interesting because of its peer tutoring approach. Correctional sci- 
ence majorSi called counselor aides, at Yuba College* Marysvide. California, 
are paired with students on parole from San Quentin and students on proba- 
tion in a one-to-one tutorial program. These students, who must meet college 
entrance requirements and enroll for credit in the college* receive individ- 
ualized academic tutoring from the counselor aid6S. and in return help them 
understand the realities of life behind bars* According to Frankel et al., the 
success of this unusual program is due in part to the fact that ^'correctronal 
science malors and tutors iparoiees and probationers! function as a family — 
one in which the two groups try to positively reinforce one another, reduce 
frustration, and form non threatening interpersonal relationships*' (p. 57). 

In addition to peer tutoring, community colleges are using other innovations 
in prisoner education programs. As reported in the Adams and Connolly 
(1971) sun/ey descnbed above* some colleges are beginnrig to rely heavily 
on educational technology* The use of technology is illustrated by the pro- 
gram operated by Mercer County Community College^ Trenton. New Jersey 
at four New Jersey correctional institutions: Trenton State Prison, Leesburg 
Prison, ihe Leesburg Farm and Rahway Prison (Greenfield. 1972). In 19^2, 
the 270 students at the prisons were taught via the Mercer County Comm^:.- 
ity Coltsge Prison Education network which uses telecture and electrowriter 
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units. The telecture tranStnits lectures given at the college to each of the tour 
prisons simultaneously* making it possible for inmates to participate in discus- 
sions both with each other and with the professor. The electrowriter visually 
projects illustrations* notes, and other materia! to all the prisons simultane- 
ously on an overhead screen at each rnstitution. Students may also send 
written material back to the college through this machine. The telecture and 
electrowriter units are used for two oi the three lectures given each week; 
the third is given in person by the instructor. The use of technology has gen- 
erally been judged as success(ul, although problems have been found, espe- 
cially in vocational programs, where more "hands-on** training is necessary* 

Other problems have been noted in making educational opportunities avail- 
able to prison inmates* Jaques (1973) summarized problems reported by the 
educational directors of 238 state and federal penal institutions in the United 
States. The major difficulties cited were lack of sufficient funds, negative in- 
mate attitudes and lack of sufficient teaching personnel. Long*s 1973 study of 
college education for youth in correctional institutions found the following 
weaknesses to be common: the criteria for student evaluation were inconsis- 
tent and varied: laculty selection was made on the basis of availability, rat*^»3r 
than on experience in educational philosophy; criteria iir course selection 
were often left to the accrediting academic institution whicn was not oriented 
toward the special needs of prisoners; supervisors had experience in second- 
ary* rather than higher, education: and the college program was an auxiliary 
enterprise* not an integral part of the institutional program. 

Although these problems are certainly worthy of attention* perhaps the ulti- 
mate criterion for evaluating the success of prisoner education programs 
should be their effect on reducing the recidivism rates of prisoners. Evaluative 
data for junior college-sponsored programs are not readily available* but stud- 
ies of programs for other educational levels are encouraging. 

For example, in his report on the vocational and academic high school pro- 
gram for men at the Lebanon Correctional Institution* OhiOr Broadbent (1973) 
concluded that those inmates who had completed an academic or vocational 
education would have a greater rate of parole success thaf* those who had 
completed an institutional work assignment. Similarly* the results of a program 
offered by a four-year college, Federal City College* Washington^ D.C., were 
positive. One year after parole* the recidivism rate for program participants 
was 18 percent* as -"'ompared to a 25 percent rate for nonparticipants. Of 
course* since these data do not pertain to two-year colleges, they must be 
handled with caution when making generalizations about Junior college-spon- 
sored education. 

An evaluative study, which does pertain specifically to junior colleges* has 
been proposed by Gallo (1970) for use with the program offered by Auburn 
Community College (Auburn. New York) to maximum security inmates at 
Auburn State Prison. Gallo 's research proposal was designed to compare the 
recidivism rate of inmates in three treatment groups; participation in a pro- 
gram using electrowriter and speakerphone; participation in a program using 
television; and participation in a study release program. The recidivism rates 
of inmates participating in these alternate modes of education, were to be 
compared with each other as well as with two control groups of nonpartici- 
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pants. Although data from this study are not yet available, this plan is impor- 
tant as an indication of the kind of research necessary to evaluate the effects 
of junior college-sponsored programs upon inmate recidivism. 

While it is not possible to judge the elfecis of these programs without more 
data, it is evident even without formal research, that their aims are humanitar- 
ian. Prisoner education programs attempt to create an atmosphere of rehabil- 
itation, rather than retribution* behind prison bars. 

Programs to Prevent Drug Abuse 

Drug abuse programs are simitar to prisoner education programs not only 
because they often deal with similar populations, but because they too are 
aimed at rehabilitation rather than punishment. These programs have been 
establiii^ned in recognition of the fact that the misuse of drugs is a widespread 
and serious problem. Although no totally reliable dala are available, it has 
been estimated that heroin, alone, is used by more than one-half million 
Americans whose habit cosis this nation several billion dollars a year in prop- 
erty losses (Ognrbene, 1972). Studies reported by Yolles (1971) of college 
students suggest that drug experimentation is part of college life. Surveys of 
selected college populations during the late sixties showed that from two to 
nine percent had tried LSD. up to 21 percent had tried amphetamines, and 
up to a quarter of the populations studied had tried barbiturates. 

Educational programs for the prevention of drug abuse or the rehabilitation 
of drug addicts are based on a powerful faith in the ability of education to 
prevent or change undesirable behavior. As part of the educattonal commun- 
ity, junior colleges, like four-year colleges and universities, high schools and 
even elementary schools* have attempted programs to control and treat drug 
misuse. Although no data exist concerning the total number or location of 
community college-sponsored programs, some drug treatment and educa- 
tional centers have been described in detail. These descriptions, which are 
.summarized below^ give an idea of the kinds of programs being offered. 

1. Kirkwood Community College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) has a project 
based on the philosophy that the college should be involved in the 
community as well as wrlh the enclave of campus scholars. It devel- 
oped gradually in response to the community's concem about drug 
misuse. Kirkwood* which is responsible for the community s adult edu- 
ucation phase of the curriculum, offers a series of lectures on various 
drugs, drug taws* and community involvement* as well as an in-service 
training program for K-12 teachers. Evaluative data were not given in 
the report (Casse et al.* 1972). 

2. Oakland Community Cc^lege (Bloomfield Hills, Michigan), The drug 
abuse prevention and treatment center at Oakland has been de- 
s-cribed as a comprehensive model to be emulated by other colleges. 
Serving 200 to 300 people weekly, it carries out a variety of activities 
such as in-service training courses for college personnel; a referral 
program encouraging other agencies to send drug abusers to the 
center for counseling; speaking engagements for community groups. 
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basic research publications, including bibliographiesi flyers^ pamph- 
lets and books available to the public at minimal cost: plus a drug 
assistant program which trains paraprofessionals through a 30- 
hour program and a short internship. Eventually an degree in coun- 
seling is planned. Although this program sounds promising^ no eval- 
uation was given of its various facets (Jalkanen. ^972\ 

3. St. Clair College (Windsor, Ontario^ Canada) is a significant example 
of a community college-operated residence center for drug abuse re- 
habilitation. The college sponsors Twin Valley School which enrolled 
20 students in 1973, and is interesting because it is based on an edu- 
cational rather than a mental health TiodeL The latter assumes that 
the drug abuser needs rehabilitation, i.e.. that he needs to retearn 
social relationships and other skilis that he once possessed. The edu- 
cational model on the other hand, assumes that, because of his total 
involvement with drugs, the drug addict has never learned appropriate 
social skills, and that his education must therefore start from the 
beginning. Twin Valley has attempted to establish a learning climate 
where students can acquire social skills as well as academic skills 
by using both to satisfy their basic survival needs for food, shelter^ 
and clothing. Classroom learning, which is granted college credit, is 
implemented in practical activities. For example^ students use geome- 
try to build their own living quarteis. biology to raise animals and grow 
vegetables and mathematics to make their clothes. Preliminary evalu- 
ative data are available for this program. Of the 12 students originally 
living at the schools 11 have become full-time college students or 
members of the labor force. It is felt that the program s initial success 
is due to its philosophy^ training techniques and low student-teacher 
ratio, all of which give the student skills and confidence to reenter 
society (Pietrofesa et al., 1973). 

4. Nassau Community College (Nassau County. New York) offers a pro- 
gram similar in intent to the one at Oakland Community College, since 
both are geared toward drug abuse prevention and rehabilitation. 
Through the drug education program, students are given basic infor- 

' mation in a course that all are required to take. In addition, the college 
has developed videotapes, parttphlets and in-service courses for com- 
munity education. 

The rehstiilitation program is two-pronged, Students with drug prob- 
lems are counseled through the Department of Student Personnel Ser- 
vices. In addition, classes for ex drug addicts are given at Topic Housei 
Nassau County^s Drug Rehabilitation Residential Center. A preliminary 
evaluation of this aspect of the program for 1969-70 was encouraging. 
Individuals in the progiam had a higher rate of staying off drugs and of 
employment stability than those who did not take any classes (Veselak 
et al 1971V 

5. Los Angeles Valley College {Los Angeles. California) is primarily in- 
volved with community drug education through its Narcotics Informa- 
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tron Resource Center. The Center includes a library, films, a speaker 
program and a resource list of all sources in tfie Los Angeles area 
available for fielp witfi any pfiase of drugs. During the nine-month 
period from January through September 1973, the center gave infor- 
mation to 151 separate groups* including Gi8mentary schools, high 
schools, colleges, churches* law enforcement groups and community 
agencies (Narcotics Information Resource Center, 1973). 
As these descriptions suggest, extensive data do not exist to judge the 
effectiveness of community college programs in preventing drug abuse or in 
rehabilitating drug abusers. Questions need to be answered not only about 
the methods of these programs, but. more basically, about their goals. Aryu- 
ing that education alone cannot change behavior, especially behavior which 
may already be habitual or behavior which may be encouraged by a sub- 
culture, critics have claimed that drug education can never prevent drug 
abuse, therefore it should have more modest aims. Ognibene (1972), assess- 
ing the failure of heavily-funded federal education programs in preventing the 
endemic spread ot drugs, commented that such programs should lower their 
sights; rather than drug abuse prevention, they should be content with giving 
the public accurate information and avoiding the spread of misinformation 
which might backfire such as in anti-marijuana campaigns. 

In light of these criticisms of the purposes of drug education, community 
colleges might vtfell examine their efforts in this field. While some may want 
to reassess the airns of these programs and perhaps even the appropriate- 
ness of comrnunity college involvement with them, all must certainly collect 
more evaluative information about the types of programs to be offered, tech- 
niques to be used and Ihe effecis of Ihese efforts in preventing and control- 
ling drug abuse. 

Programs for Rural Areas 

Rural colleges are an important part of the community college scene. Sixty 
percent of the community colleges in the United States have enrollments of 
1»500 or less and serve districts with populations of 100.000 or less {Myran 
and MacLeod. 1972). These small institutions are prototypes of the do every- 
thing college, since they tend to offer an extraordinary array of programs 
aimed at the needs of diverse groups. A varied curriculum is necessary sinco^ 
because they are located in sparsely settled areas, rural community colleges 
must function somewhat like one-room school houses; that is» they must 
serve many small groups of people who have differing needs. The compre- 
hensive nature of rural colleges is illustrated by Flathead Valley Community 
College, located in a rural area of Montana (Van Dyne. 1973). In addition to 
its regular transfer and occupational programs. Flathead serves about 700 
adult students through a series of part-time and short-term programs. Accord- 
ing to Van Dyne, "these people include everybody from executives of the 
llocall aluminum company to the Blackfoot Indians on a reservation just 
beyond its district " {p. 54). Examples of the diverse kinds of programs offered 
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fire a five-session marriage counseling course instituted at the request of a 
^ocal judge: adult education courses ranging from rook hounding and body 
conditioning to income tax preparation and horseshoeing; workshops and 
courses requested by local unions and businesses to train people to fill the 
shi)l needs of the organizations; and programs for Indians on two major Indian 
reservations and on campus. 

As the Rathead example suggests* a major erriphasis for the rural com- 
munity college is in community service. Two other focus points for the rural 
curriculum are vocational education and cultural preservatioi^ ar^d uplift. Voca- 
tional education is becoming an essential ingredient of rural programs in 
response to the poverty prevalent in rural areas. In the opinion of some 
authorities, rural povely is more pervasive than urban poverty. In some rural 
areas, unemployment is 18 percent. Moreover, the median income for rural 
whites in 1970 was $4,976 for nonfarm families and $3,471 for farm families* 
compared to S6.432 for urban whites. And the median income for nonwhite 
families was markedly below that for whites. Community college occupational 
programs are an important means of fighting this poverty, since they help 
attract industry to rural areas by providing training for potential employees. 
Delaware Technical Community College, for example, illustrates the impact a 
rural college may have on its community by its ability to bring in industry and 
thus keep youth in the area (Aslarita, 1973). Located in Sussex County, Del- 
aware, a rural area of 80.000 people where over 10 percent of the population 
is either unemployed, underemployed or living befow the poverty level* Dela- 
ware Tech has placed over 85 percent of its graduates within 45 miles of the 
college at an average starting salary of $7*000 — $8*000 per year In addi- 
tion, it has trained hard core unemployed as heavy equipment operators^ 
construction workers and truck drivers. About 350 people have been em- 
ployed through this program over a four-year period. Finally. Delaware Tech 
has attracted industry to its community; the availability of Delaware Tech 
training facilities was an instrumental factor in trie National Cash Register 
Company's decision to locate in southern Delaware. 

Some colleges have found it helpful to band together in serving low income 
rural people. This has been done in Michigan through Project RITE (Myran 
and MacLeod. 1972). a consortium involving Michigan State University and 
five rural Michigan community colfeges. The goals of the consortium are to 
teach low-income adults basic education, as well as occupational skills, and 
to involve faculty and community agencies in efforts to enhance services to 
the rural poor. 

At colleges which serve a particular ethnic group* efforts in community 
service and in occupational education may go hand in hand with efforts to 
preserve the local culture. This is particularly true for colleges with American 
Indian populations, tn Arizona, for example, Navajo College i$ noteworthy as 
an agency of community uplift and cultural preservation* As Cohen (1972) 
has described it. Navajo College implements the community service idea by 
"preserving and transmitting the Navajo heritage and (byl helping the people 
develop the economic resources of their land*' (p. 13). Accordingly, the col- 
lege tries to employ only Navajos in its construction activities and in its 
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instructional program. Non-Navajo employees are replaced whenever qualh 
fied Navajos are available. 

DQU College ( DQU: A New Breed/^ 1973). located in the middle of 
California s Sacramento Valley^ was organized by and for American Indians and 
Chicanos. It offers the usual spectrum of undergraduate courses, but all em- 
phasize Native American and Chicano culture. In addition, the college has 
developed its own brand of higher education; students learn history from 
medicinemen, agriculture from ranch foremen landl small business administra- 
tion from successful entrepreneurs" (p. 63). The college had only 100 students 
in 1973. but plans to expand to four colleges with a total enrollment of 1.500 
students in the next four years. 

The Old Sun campus of Mount Royal College is similar to both Navajo 
College and DQU in t':at one of its purposes is the presen/alion of the local 
culture, in this case, that of the Blackfoot Indians (Fogg. 1972). As the first 
institution of higher education estdbfished on a Canadian Indian reservation^ 
Old Sun has tried to take the culture of the Indian into account in every 
aspect ol its program. Thus, whenever possible, events on campus follow 
the Indian custom of being a part of family activity, Also» the achievement of 
artificial deadlines and the translation of Indian ideas into "good English" are 
all deemphasized. 

Mountain Empire Community Colleae in Big Stone Gap, Virginia, is also 
involved with cultural preservation. According to staff members at the college* 
its major connmitment is to preserve and teach the heritage of mountain folk 
(Turnage and Moore* 1973). This commitment is evidenced at the semi- 
annual Home Crafts Days* during which older craftsmen demonstrate and 
teach skills once considered essential for survival in the mountains such as 
shoeing mules, quilting, carding wool and building barns. Other activities 
geared toward cultural preservation are: field work assignments during which 
students work directly with local craftsmen; preparation of a record album of 
local music; apple butter making; and the development of folklife and culture 
seminars for local public school teachers. 

Like most educational institutions, rural community colleges face major 
problems. Two difficulties which are readily apparent stem from the unique 
characteristics of the rural environment. Rural areas, particularly if thfey are 
very remote and isolated* generally do not offer an intellectual climate attrac- 
tive to the university-oriented educator (Sine and Pesci, 1973), This fact* as 
well as the lower salaries paid, make it difficult for these colleges to attract 
and hold faculty. An even greater problem is logistics (Powlessi 1971). Since 
rural colleges often serve sparsely populated and large territories, getting the 
student to campus is difficult. The solution lies in getting the campus to the 
student which may be accomplished in a variety of ways. The CaliforJiia Rural 
Consortium and Coordinating Council for Higher Education prepared a report 
(Hal!. 1973) showing the types of deltvery systems that could be used. They 
include: 

1 , Correspondence or Home Instruction Programs (Independent Studies). 
These might include packaged instruction, *3f;».amination preparation 
and other types of self-study. The latest development in this field is 
the college course which is given through the newspapers. This 
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approach was pioneered by the University of California at San Diego 
with a humanities course printed by installment in the daily paper 
The Rural Consortium suggested that such a plan might be viable for 
rural community colleges. 

2. Mobile Units. These are used as traveling classrooms to take instruc- 
tional or counseling services to remote areas. At the present time, 
these units are be*ng used in several parts of the country for occupa- 
tional pro&rams {Burnett, 1972)/ 

3. Televised Instruction. Television might be used in conjunction with 
community study centers to provide at least a minimal face-td-face 
contact between students. 

4. External Degree Prograrhs. These allow students to complete a 
degree without required attendance or residence at the college. The 
instructional media described above and indep^-^ndent study are vehi- 
cles by which external degrees could be achieved. Several California 
community colleges {College of the RedwcMxls, Victor Valley College, 
Sierra College and Cuesta College) are offering programs of this type. 

An important delivery system, not mentioned by the Rural Consortium, is 
the use of rural outposts. Under this system, the college s central campus is 
either nonexistent or unimportant for instructional purposes. Rather, courses 
are offered wherever the people are and in whatever facilities are available. 
Rural outposts are uGed on a statewide basis in Vermont (Parker and Vec- 
chitto. 1973). Vermont Community College has no central campus at all; its 
classes are held in high schools, churches, youth centers and other facilities 
in which residents can pursue college work close to home. The quality of 
instruction and student achievement are monitored closely. Students and 
administrators evaluate teachers, and degrees are earned only by students 
who can demonstrate a predetermined number of competencies. 

Whatcom College in the State of Washington uses a similar outpost sys- 
tem, as does Central Arizona Community College. The latter serves about 50 
Indians on its central campus and about 600 Indians through outposts in 
various parts of the state. These outposts include the Gila River Career Cen- 
ter which offers educational programs to the adult disadvantaged members 
of the Gila River Indian Community; classes for Head Start Indian teachers 
throughout Arizona, even at the bottom of the Havasupi Canyon in the Grand 
Canyon; classes for mental health aides at Desert Willows near Tucson. Ari- 
zona; and English as a Second Language/Basic Education programs offered 
at the Gila River and Papago Reservations (Personal communication with 
Don Pence, January 1974). 

The choice of a particular delivery system depends on the situation, includ- 
ing the numbers of people to be served, their geographic distribution and the 
kinds of services to be offered. However, no matter what their method, airal 
programs are reaching previously neglected students, and thus, tike other 
programs described earlier, are helping to broaden community college re- 
sponsibilities and functions. 
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Programs for the Physically Handicapped 

As they try to serve an increasingly diverse student population, community 
college personnel have recognized the need to plan for groups with unique 
backgrounds. This is evidenced by the growth of the programs described so 
far Another group which is beginning to get special attention is the physically 
handicapped population. Although little has been written about community 
college programs for the physically handicapped, a major document was 
completed in 1971 {Educational Programs for the Handicapped) which de- 
scribes the situation in California and also provides guidelines for establishing 
programs. 

Physically handicapped students attending California community colleges 
include the orthopedicdlly handicapped^ the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
blind and partially sighted and persons with speech, language and communi- 
catiori disorders. The number of handicapped students is increasing. Accord- 
ing to this report, " For the 1970-71 academic year, enrollment of handi- 
capped students in California Community College Vocational Education pro- 
grams soared to 51 ,428 as compared to the 1969-1970 enrollment of 10,514. 
This phenomenal growth is expected to continue" (Educationat Programs 'or 
the Handicapped, p. 5). 

In addition to district resources, funding for the programs comes from three 
major sources: the Vocational Education Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-576), 
state funds and contributions from private organizations. The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act mandates that 10 percent of all Vocational Education Part B funds 
be earmarked specifically for the physically handicapped* This allotment may 
be used to purchase^ lease or rent equipment; pay the salary and support 
services o' instructors and counselors; and to make building modifications. 
One year after the Act went into effect, a nationwide survey of building modi- 
fications designed for students in wheelchairs was conducted (Tuscher and 
Fox, 1971). About one-third of the 168 community colleges contacted had 
curbs or steps between the parking lots and college facilities. A low proportion 
of the colleges had modified lavatory facilities (22 percent) or lowered drinking 
fountains (13 percent). However, about one-half of the colleges did have 
ramps or reserved parking places. Those institutions which did offer modified 
facilities were attended by more physically handicapped students than those 
which did not. It would be interesting to measure the continuing effects of 
VEA funding with another nationwide survey of building facilities to see if the 
figures presented here have changed significantly. 

A second source of tunding is the money apportioned by the state. Re- 
quirements for funding vary from state to state. In California, for example, 
the Education Code provides $17,260 per class, minus the district contribu- 
tion. However^ in California, state funds may be spent only for minors, where- 
as VEA funds may be used both for minors and adults. 

A third source of possible funding is contributions from private organiza- 
tions. Service groups such as the Lions» Rotary and Kiwanis have helped 
fund programs in California and» presumably, in other states. A comprehen- 
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sive list of foundalions amenable lo s jnporting programs for the handicapped 
is outlined in a guide prepared by th© American Associatbn for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation (Guide for Financial A$$i$^nce - , 1973), 

In addition to exploring funding possibilities, other guidelines should be 
followed In setting up the program. Community need must be analyzed; staff 
capabilities must be reviewed: procedures, programs and publicity mu^t be 
worked out. These steps were lollowed by the community college system in 
Virginia. That state developed a master plan ((dentification and Accommoda- 
tion of Disadvantaged and Handicapped Studenis . . 1971) which deter- 
mined the potential number of handicapped students by college regbn* iden- 
tified means of providing for these students and examined numbers then being 
served by specialized instructional offerings. On the basis of these data* 
specialized programs were planned. 

An analysis of staff capabilities Is arwther important consideration in program 
planning since* as with any type of program* the instructor is a key factor in its 
ultimate failure or success. Fasteau (1972)* an instructor of handicapped stu- 
dents at Cerritos College. California, outlined the faculty ^ major functions. Its 
primary responsibiliti^ is to lend support to the handicapped person in his efforts 
as a student through advising* testing, tutorial o: moral support The faculty may 
aSiSo be an important source of publicity, both in recruiting students and ir* 
explaining the program to the community* 

As they identity community needs and evaluate funding possibilities and 
staff capabilities, college personnel must also think about the kind of program 
Ihey will offer — primarily service-oriented, curriculum-orienled or a combina- 
tion of the two. A service-oriented curriculum ef?courages the haf?dicapped 
student to participate in the same courses as other students, but offers him 
special services such as priority registration, housing, transportation, readers 
or attendant care. The curriculum -oriented program involves course work 
specifically aimed at the handicapped. This might include courses such as 
the "Psychological Aspects of Disability, " "Speech Therapy" or "Oral and 
Manual Communication for the Deaf." It was concluded in Educational Pro- 
grams for the Handicapped that the most effective programs combine special 
services with a special curriculum. 

This report contains detailed examples of these three types of programs. 
As the following quote suggests, the program at American River College, 
Sacramento. California, is service oriented: "We have approximately 150 
students who are lorthopedicallyl handicapped in varying degrees. For the 
second year we have had a special counselor ... In the fall of 1 971 we were 
able to procure with State funds a double trailer to serve as a counseling 
office, a study room, a rest area, and a place for special equipment. . , We 
do not have any special instructional program for the orlhopedically handi- 
capped. Insofar as possible we believe our program should integrate the 
handicapped into our regular instructional program" (p, 54). 

Cerritos College, Norwalk. California, is an example of a college which 
does believe in a special curriculum. The philosophy of the school is to pro- 
vide intensive vocational training to prepare studenis for employment. Classes 
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are held in a facility tocated at nearby Rancho Los Amigos Hospital. The 
staff, which included two fulhtime. two temporary full-time and two part-time 
instructors, comes from vocational areas rather than only species education. 
The curriculum features vocational math, vocational English* drafting, typing 
and accounting. Students are given the opportunity for on-the-job training as 
weil as classroom study. Between 1971 and 1973. approximately 220 stu- 
dents received some kind of training from the prcgram. In addition to its 
facilities at the college. Cerritos offers a special class for handicapped 
students on campus which may be taken for a maximum of eight units toward 
the AA degree. 

Both special services and curriculum will be empiiasized by the program 
planned for the State Center Junior College District (Fresno City College and 
Reediey College): 

For each campus a system of enabling services has been developed and 
is being implemented with the aid of substantial grant from VEA funds. 
These enabling sefv^;':es are designed to enable the student with a phys- 
ical disability to compete on a more nearly equal basis with alt other 
students in the ciassroom. These special services . . . include testing and 
evaluation, student program planning, tutoring, readei^ service, multimedia 
educational aids, vocational information, occupationaU placement, and 
general counseling . , .These services are. or will be, concentrated in 
Enabler Centers (p. 74). 
The district plans to add three special courses at Fresno City College, 
These are a course for the disabled homemaker based on types and usage 
of adaptive equipment for home and child care» a course in optic repair de- 
signed for the wheelchair user and a course on the psychological aspects of 
disability. 

in addition to the colleges in California, a few other places have received 
attention. One of the oldest community college programs for the physically 
handicapped is offered by Williamsport Area Community College, Williams- 
port» Pennsylvania. The school was founded in 1919 to help disabled veter- 
ans of World War I who needed vocational retraining. According to sts presi- 
dents Carl (1972), the most innovative part of the curriculum is a three-week 
vocational diagnostic program. After a battery of physical* academic and 
vocational tests, the student is encouraged to visit over 50 diffetent voca- 
tions! classes and to choose the occupation which seems most appealing. If 
his physical record does not disquf:.vfy him. the student is given a three-day 
trial in the shop or lab he has chosen and, later, a number of small jobs 
representative of the work to be learned. Upon completion of this assignment, 
the student is placed in three or four similar work trials, and. on the basis of 
these, makes his occupational training selection. During the 1971-72 school 
year, the college had 185 physically handicapped students enrolled in 37 
different occupational courses. 

The facilities and curriculum at Wytheville Community College, Wytheville, 
Virginia, have been described by Tuscher and Fox (1971). The program is 
service oriented: counseling is provided for all handicapped students, readers 
and individualized tests are available tor the visually handicapped, speech 
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therapy is offered to students v^ith communication problems and transporta- 
tion is provided for students who need it. 

The program at Central Pierimont College, North Carolina, is quite similar 
to the one at Wytheville. No special courses are given, but counseling, spe- 
cial elevators and ramps, readers, recorded books and large type class notes 
are available. This program has expanded from 74 students in 1971 td 350 
students in 1973 (Personal communication with C. S. Boukouralas, January 
1974). 

In contrast to Wytheville and Central Piedmont Colleges. Wright College 
(Friedman, 1974). one of the City Colleges of Chicago, planned a curriculum- 
oriented program to be introduced during Spring 1974. Thiee courses were 
to be offered for the blind and visually impaired: 1. Personal Management, 
stressing homemaking skills such as meal planning, budgeting, shopping and 
the use of the sewing machine: 2. Braille I, an introductory course emphasiz- 
ing note taking and the development of reading skills; and 3. Understanding 
and Accepting Visual Impairment, designed to help the blind or visually im- 
paired person and his family adjust to the difficulties that accompany loss of 
sight. 

It would be helpful to have more of these descriptions and some evaluative 
data concerning programs for the physically handicapped in community col- 
leges. The data that are available suggest that these programs, with the help 
of VEA money, are expanding and will become another community college 
responsibility. 

At this point, it is perhaps appropriate to examine the implications of 
assuming new responsibilities. It seems clear that unless resources are un- 
limited (which they are not), a college cannot expand ils functions indefinitely. 
Rather, a decision to offer programs in one area* whetner it is for senior 
citizens, prison inmates* the handicapped or any othe: category, will eventu- 
tually lead to a reduction of emphasis in another area. Thus, the key question 
for the futu;e role of the community college is: Who decides how the re- 
sources wilt be allocated; which programs will be supported and which will 
not? Will the decision be made by the customers of the college (i.e., the 
students)* by the teachers through collective bargaining contracts, by admin- 
istrators, by government officials, or by university professors and others 
Involved in community college research? Undoubtedly all will have some 
effect in shapi.ig the future community college role, although some voices wilt 
be louder than others. The questions then become: What factors will influ- 
ence the decisions of these various groups? Will economic influences such 
as changing job requirements or the competition from proprietary schools be 
important? What about political pressures reflected in government spending 
priorities or teacher militancy? What will be the effect of various social phe- 
norr'iana such as changing life styles? No one knows for sure, but, it can be 
safely assumed that each of these phenomena will have some impact on the 
future for community colleges, including the responsibilities they assume and 
the groups that are served. 
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